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Lancaster,  Aug.  30,  1853. 

Rev.  S.  N.  Callender — 

Dear  Sir  : — We,  a committee  in 
behalf  of  the  Goethean  Literary  Society,  would  tender  you  our 
sincere  thanks  for  your  truly  valuable  and  eloquent  address, 
I and  at  the  same  time  most  respectfully  solicit  a copy  for  pub- 
lication. 

WM.  H.  GROH, 

J.  C.  BUCHER, 

F.  AUG.  GAST, 

Committee  of  Society. 


Gentlemen  : 


Lancaster,  Aug.  31.,  1853. 


Your  note  of  yesterday,  requesting  a copy  of 
he  address  I had  the  honor  of  pronouncing  before  your  Socie- 
ty on  the  evening  of  the  29th  inst.,  is  now  before  me.  You 
vill  allow  me  to  say  in  reply,  that  in  the  preparation  of  the 
iddress,  I had  no  thought  of  permitting  it  to  appear  in  print, 
ret,  inasmuch  as  it  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  your  Socie- 
y,  I feel  constrained  to  submit  it  to  your  disposal. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

S.  N.  CALLENDER. 


Messrs.  Groh,  Bucher  and  Gast, 

Com.  G.  L.  Soc. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen : 

In  obedience  to  your  call,  I am  here  this  even- 
ing to  share  with  you  in  your  first  anniversary  festival  in  this 
city,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Scholar,  whose  name  as  a 
Society  you  bear.  And  you  will  allow  me  first  of  all,  to  con- 
gratulate you  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  promise  and 
hope  under  which  we  are  assembled,  and  your  deliverance  from 
the  dangers  and  anxieties  incident  upon  your  transplantation 
to  this  place.  For  one,  whose  hopes  have  been  long  and  large- 
ly invested  in  the  College  with  which  you  stand  connected,  as 
also  in  the  Societies  subject  to  her  maternal  care,  their  history 
for  the  last  four  years  has  been  to  me  the  object  of  untiring, 
yea,  increasing  solicitude.  I have  rejoiced  with  their  friends, 
as  it  passed  through  its  brighter  phases,  and  have  shared  in 
the  common  despondency  which  attended  its  darker  transits. 
And  now  that  the  night  of  uncertainty  is  past,  and  the  day- 
spring of  a prosperous  future  has  begun  to  arise,  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  render  with  you,  my  tribute  of  rejoicing  and  praise 
to  the  merciful  Dispenser  of  all  our  prosperity — that  wise  Re- 
storer of  order  and  harmony,  out  of  the  deepest  discords  of 
confusion  and  noise. 

Yet  to  one  whose  home  is  in  the  past  history  of  your  Socie- 
ty, the  greetings  of  this  evening  are  not  unmingled  with  the 
gentler  sentiments  of  sorrow.  For  how  can  he  forget  his  part- 
ners in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  other  days.  How,  amid  the 
festivities  of  this  occasion,  is  his  spirit  prone  to  steal  back  with- 
in itself,  and  wander  away  to  the  scenes  made  glad  by  the 
communion  of  those  who  now  are  scattered  and  far  away.  To 
me,  this  very  anniversary  meeting  is  largely  freighted  with 
melancholy  associations.  For  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  it 
bears  me  over  a nine  years  interval,  and  places  me  where  then 
I stood  surrounded  with  countenances  lighted  up  with  joy,  a 
witness  to  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  proudest  mon- 
ument of  your  history  as  a Society.  And  even  now  I seem  to 
be  there,  and  live  over  again  the  happy  28th  of  August,  1844. 


That  was  a day  of  gladness  to  us.  To  us — you  will  allow  me 
to  say ; for  though  I was  but  an  adopted  son  of  the  Goethean 
Society,  I found  her  an  affectionate  mother,  and  I early  learn- 
ed to  love  her.  To  us  it  was  a happy  day.  For  we  reached 
its  rejoicing  through  the  labors  of  many  a weary  day  and  anx- 
ious night.  Even  now  again  I seem  to  see  those  youthful  la- 
borers, as  relief  after  relief  toiled  out  their  allotted  hours,  that 
the  sweat  of  their  own  brows  might  attest  their  zeal  and  self- 
sacrificing  energy.  I wander  again  in  that  overshadowing  and 
now  deserted  grove  ; 1 listen  to  the  entertainments  of  that  day  ; 
and  I hear  once  more  the  click  of  the  builder’s  hammer.  But 
now  methinks,  all  is  quiet  and  desolate.  And  I may  not  leave 
that  much  loved  spot,  without  once  more  paying  my  tribute  at 
his  lonely  grave,  to  the  memory  of  the  loved,  but  not  lost — the 
lamented  l)r.  Rauch. 

Gentlemen : This  page  of  your  Society’s  history  stands 
graven  upon  the  hearts  of  that  generation  of  her  membership. 
You  may  have  valued  that  edifice,  for  its  beauty,  its  conve- 
nience, and  the  honor  it  reflected  upon  the  Goethean  name. 
But  they  loved  it  as  the  fruit  of  their  toils,  the  monument  of 
their  sacrifices  and  the  glad  consummation  of  their  cherished 
hopes.  You  will  not,  therefore,  think  it  strange,  that  they 
still  delight  to  ponder  over  the  history  of  that  deserted  hall, 
and  lament  the  necessity  which  required  you  to  abandon  it. 
As  a homestead  becomes  doubly  dear  in  virtue  of  the  almost 
sacred  associations  of  earlier  years,  so  that  hall  is  to  them,  as 
the  home  of  their  youthful  affections. 

We  would  not  have  you  suppose,  however,  that  these  feel- 
ings of  attachment  to  the  associations  of  other  days,  bespeak 
a reprobation  of  the  policy  which  has  transplanted  Marshall 
College  and  her  Societies  to  this  city,  as  unwise  and  extrava-  i 
gant.  The  sacrifices  which  have  been  incurred,  were  not  only 
unavoidable  in  their  circumstances,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  , 
the  necessary  results  of  their  expanding  history.  The  essen- 
tial interest  is  preserved — is  more  than  preserved  ; and  finds 
itself  conducted  to  an  advanced  stadium  in  its  onward  progress. 
The  substantial  living  idea,  is  that  for  which  we  are  at  all 
times  bound  to  be  concerned,  in  all  institutions.  This,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  a growing  history,  must  ever  actualize 
itself  in  the  world,  in  the  form  of  some  outward  organization  ; 
and  appropriate  to  itself  such  instrumentalities  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  its  living  activity,  from  the  general  store-house  of 
nature.  The  outward  form  of  organization  is  always,  however, 
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conditioned  by  the  stage  of  development  to  which  the  idea  or 
inner  life,  may  at  any  time  have  attained.  Hence  the  form  is 
never  commensurate  with  the  idea,  unless  all  historical  progress 
has  been  completed,  and  absolute  perfection  reached.  At  any 
given  period  then  of  this  evolution,  then  outward  form  is  expect- 
ed to  subserve  the  life  as  a temporary  instrumentality  merely, 
to  be  thrown  aside  or  superceded  by  a higher  form  of  organi- 
zation, as  this  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  its  fuller  devel- 
opment. Any  institution  of  whatever  character,  involves  an 
idea  including  all  that  can  ever  be  evolved,  and  in  most  cases 
vastly  more  than  is  ever  realized  in  fact.  At  first,  its  outward 
organization  will  correspond  with  its  infantile  state.  As  this  is 
transcended — as  its  powers  are  drawn  out,  the  existing  appli- 
ances become  inadequate  to  its  wants,  and  an  organization  com- 
mensurate with  its  growth  and  expanding  faculties,  becomes 
indispensable.  The  infantile  must  give  place  to  a more  mature 
and  developed  form,  else  must  the  institution  itself  suffer  inju- 
ry for  want  of  facilities  to  give  exercise  to  its  extended  powers 
of  activity. 

Marshall  College,  as  also  her  literary  Societies,  in  the  earlier, 
phases  of  their  history,  found  the  organization  under  which 
they  then  existed,  for  the  most  part  commensurate  with  their 
powers  and  necessities.  But  as  these  in  a short  time  far  out- 
stripped in  their  growth,  their  outward  circumstances — it  be- 
ing found  impossible  to  secure  means  and  instrumentalities 
adapted  to  their  increasing  inward  resources  and  outward  diffi- 
culties— it  became  most  painfully  apparent  to  their  friends,  that 
they  must  fall  back  and  languish  in  their  infantile  state,  and 
thus  fail  to  accomplish  the  mission  manifestly  allotted  to  them, 
or  in  them  attempt  to  advance  in  the  prosecution  of  this,  with- 
out the  necessary  means,  meet  with  a most  disastrous  failure 
and  final  overthrow.  They  were  cramped  by  the  want  of  an 
organization  equal  to  their  powers  and  responsibilities ; and 
this  want  could  not  be  met  under  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  held  bound.  They  wrere  like  a frail  bark  cast  into 
the  midst  of  a stormy  ocean,  wrhere  no  resources  of  skill  and 
experience  could  compensate  for  its  weakness,  and  its  insuffi- 
ciency for  the  wild  waves  with  which  it  was  tossed.  It  must 
either  put  back  at  the  expense  of  its  intended  enterprise,  or 
rush  forward  to  inevitable  destruction.  Though  that  bark 
may  be  endeared  to  us  by  many  an  association  of  toil  and  anx- 
iety— by  many  a season  of  rejoicing  and  many  a realized  hope, 
yet  would  it  bespeak  weakness  to  refuse  its  exchange  for  one 
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better  suited  to  tlie  necessities  of  its  mission.  As  a Society, 
together  with  your  twin  sister,  you  have  it  to  lament  for  the 
sacrifice  which  is  required  of  you,  for  you  resign  the  noblest 
monument  of  your  labor  and  spirit  of  enterprise.  Yet  are  you 
enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  all  that  they  reveal — 
the  spirit,  the  resolution,  the  all  concluding  and  living  idea, 
raised  superior  to  your  former  embarrassments,  with  facilities 
for  the  ultimate  realization  of  all,  may  we  not  hope,  to  which 
in  vain  you  might  else  have  striven  to  give  expression. 

But  it  is  not  meet  that  I consume  your  time  in  leafing  over 
the  history  so  familiar  to  you  all.  We  rejoice  together  in  the 
position  which  you  occupy  this  day,  and  as  is  now  more  befit- 
ting, let  us  turn  for  a short  season  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
subject,  which,  while  it  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  for  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles,  and  mode  of  thought  in 
which  you  have  been  instructed,  will  also  prove  suggestive  of 
the  duties  which  devolve  upon  you,  as  candidates  for  the  active 
relations  of  life.  You  will  allow  me  accordingly  to  offer  for 
your  consideration,  a few  thoughts  bearing  upon  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the  dominant  tendency  which 
has  come  to  obtain  around  us  in  the  world,  in  the  form  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age. 

To  arrive  at  a correct  judgment  of  the  significancy  of  any  giv- 
en phase  of  history,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  contemplated  in 
its  relations  to  the  general  stream  in  which  it  flows.  And  this 
general  stream  too,  must  find  its  meaning  in  the  unity  of  its 
ultimate  tendency  and  design.  The  world  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end,  is  the  embodiment  of  a comprehensive  plan,  con- 
cluding and  gathering  all  things  in  one.  Its  movements  and 
counter-movements,  its  ebb  and  flow,  its  gentler  meanderings 
of  peaceful  life,  and  the  torrent  waves  of  its  revolutions,  are 
all  held  tributary  to  an  onward  progress — all  steadily  minister 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  controlling  idea  and  intention. 
At  times  indeed  does  the  sun  seem  to  go  back  upon  the  dial 
plate.  History  seems  to  flow  back  upon  itself  and  lose  all 
power  for  onward  movement.  But  yet  is  not  such  its  real 
character.  Obstacles  may  be  thrown  into  its  channel,  and  re- 
tard for  a while  the  progress  of  its  waters.  But  this  very  de- 
lay, is  but  the  accumulation  of  its  powers — the  gathering  of  its 
energies,  before  which  at  length,  the  hinderance  must  give  way 
or  be  overwhelmed  and  destroyed.  At  such  times  the  waters 
may  overflow  their  banks,  and  spreading  far  inland  work  sad 
devastation  and  ruin,  but  so  soon  as  the  conflict  is  ended,  and 
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the  opposition  surmounted,  do  they  rush  back  to  their  allotted 
channel  and  course  onward  to  their  ocean  home. 

History  is  the  ever  growing  revelation  of  God’s  will  con- 
cerning humanity.  This  revelation,  however,  as  we  discover 
it  in  the  world  around  us,  finds  its  occasion  only  in  the  disturb- 
ing element  of  sin.  Hut  for  this,  no  place  could  have  been 
found  for  it  in  its  existing  form.  God  s designs  in  his  creation 
would  have  been  reached  without  the  painful  experience  to 
which  humanity  is,  and  to  the  end  of  time  will  be  subjected. 
But,  sin  rushing  in  upon  it  with  its  deranging  and  ruinous  pow- 
er, disturbed  the  inner  harmony  of  its  being,  and  tore  it  from 
its  right  relations  to  itself,  and  its  God  as  the  source  of  its 
life.  Death  was  the  immediate  and  dreadful  result,  and  the 
full  realization  of  this  with  all  its  horrors,  was  avoided  only  by 
the  regeneration  of  that  life  in  the  person  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  In  Him — and  eternal  praises  to  his  adorable  name — 
Avas  our  human  life  raised  from  its  degradation  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  intended  communion  with  God.  He  was  the  per- 
fect revelation  of  the  Divine  will  towards  man.  He  is  the 
perennial  fountain  from  which  emenates  the  stream  of  true 
history,  which  flows  forth  to  reanimate  the  world  and  cleanse  it 
from  all  its  pollution. 

Humanity  as  thus  redeemed,  goes  forth  into  the  world  to 
leaven  it  with  its  own  sanctified  life,  and  purge  out  the  corrup- 
tion of  sin.  This  involves  a process,  and  this  process  is  what 
we  mean  by  true  history.  In  assimilating  it  to  its  own  image, 
it  must  come  into  immediate  collision  with  it,  and  grapple  with 
it  in  the  midst  of  its  corruption.  Hence  we  have  conflict ; for 
they  are  antagonistic  interests.  The  steady  progress  of  assim- 
ilation is  ever  and  anon  interrupted  by  obstacles  interposed  by 
sin,  and  these  must  not  be  avoided,  but  seized  hold  upon  and 
demolished.  Thus  do  wre  find  the  onward  flow  more  or  less  re- 
tarded, until  its  energies  may  be  brought  in  sufficient  measure 
to  bear  for  the  destruction  of  these  evil  impediments.  The 
surmounting  of  these,  constitutes  the  historical  problem  of  the 
age  to  which  they  belong.  These  vary  in  magnitude,  and  in 
the  amount  of  historical  force  necessary  to  overcome  them. 
Many  resist  with  a feebler  poAver,  and  the  stream  of. history 
bears  them  away  Avith  but  little  agitation ; others  again  make 
a stubborn  and  determined  opposition,  rallying  to  their  sup- 
port mighty  agencies  at  their  command  in  the  evil  world,  and 
thousands  of  deluded  advocates.  Here  is  progress  for  a season 
held  in  check.  The  stream  is  thrown  back  upon  itself  and  re- 
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coils  in  confusion  from  its  contact  upon  the  impediment.  But 
still  steady  to  its  heavenly  mission,  its  mighty  powers  are 
brought  gradually  into  requisition,  until  at  length  the  evil  is 
overmastered,  and  yields  amid  the  crash  and  destruction  of  a 
revolution,  while  ruin  and  death  mark  the  triumphant  course 
of  a victorious  history.  In  such  an  event  do  we  discern  an 
epoch.  Such  was  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Bmnan  civilization 
— such  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century — such  the 
founding  of  our  American  liberties. 

As  just  remarked,  redeemed  humanity,  as  the  vitalizing  en- 
ergy of  all  true  progress  in  the  world,  enters  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  mission,  into  the  world  in  the  midst  of  its  cor- 
ruption. It  plunges  to  the  very  depths  of  its  misery,  that  it 
may  rescue  it  from  the  wildest  of  its  wanderings.  Its  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  natural  world,  must  not  be  conceived  of  as 
an  outward  force  acting  upon  it,  but  rather  as  having  enter- 
ed into  this,  so  as  to  become  to  it  a vitalizing  principle.  Its 
action  is  like  leaven,  transforming  the  whole  mass  into  its  own 
image,  and  purging  out  all  uncongenial  elements.  As  these 
foreign  elements  are  brought  under  the  eradicating  power  of 
this  divine  principle  of  history,  conflict  is  the  immediate  issue ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  this  principle  grows  in  inten- 
sity, does  the  conflict  grow  fiercer  until  its  mastery  is  fairly 
gained.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  human  nature,  in  the 
inner  temple  of  its  life,  is  the  scene  of  this  strife.  Now  the 
dominant  tendency  of  this  nature,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the 
form  of  thought,  feeling  and  corresponding  action — in  a word, 
its  animus  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  is  at  any  given  period 
what  we  mean  by  the  Spirit  of  the  age. 

With  this  definition  we  are  prepared  to  enquire,  What  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  age  in  which  ive  live,  its  historical  relations  and 
significance  ? 

The  present  period  must  not  be  supposed  to  hold  a fortuitous 
relation  to  the  history  of  past  ages.  It  is  but  its  proper  out- 
birth  and  natural  fruit — the  legitimate  result  which  has 
thus  far  been  reached,  in  the  ever  advancing  solution  of  the 
problem  of  human  life.  So  too  the  Spirit  of  the  present  age 
is  not  something  accidental.  It  is  rather  the  legitimate  state  of 
thought  and  feeling  to  which  the  world  has  been  conduct- 
ed  by  the  conflict  carried  on  in  its  bosom,  between  its  own 
natural  corrupt  life,  and  the  redeemed  humanity  which  has 
been  brought  to  a living  union  with  it,  by  the  incarnation  of 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and  which  is  progressively 
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transforming  it  into  its  own  holy  image.  To  solve  the  pro- 
posed question  satisfactorily,  we  must  take  a very  cursory  ret- 
rospect of  past  history,  marking  well  its  under  current,  and 
the  steady  advancement  of  this  towards  the  goal  of  its  ulti- 
mate design. 

The  terrible  result  of  man’s  fall  was  not  only  to  break  up 
the  inner  harmony  of  his  nature,  but  as  already  said,  to  sun- 
der it  from  its  right  relations  to  the  source  of  its  life  and  being. 
Thereby  did  he  deny  his  allegiance  to  his  God ; and  instead 
of  peacefully  revolving  in  the  lawful  orbit  of  his  being,  round 
his  beneficent  Creator  as  his  true  centre,  he  seized  the  reins  of 
government  in  his  own  rebellious  hands,  and  sought  to  order 
his  own  steps.  Self-will  came  to  be  the  rule  of  his  actions, 
and  self,  the  great  centre  around  which  he  would  have  the 
whole  world  besides  to  move.  In  this  attitude  of  rebellion, 
self  was  arrayed  as  the  rival  interest  over  against  God.  This 
was  treason  not  only  against  his  Creator,  but  equally  against 
the  constitution  of  his  own  nature.  Tor  only  as  humanity 
rests  humbly  and  freely  as  a dependent  upon  God,  is  it  true  to 
its  own  inward  necessities  and  law.  To  reclaim  it  from  this 
false  position  both  to  its  Maker  and  the  inherent  law  of  its 
own  being,  was  the  problem,  the  solution  of  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  burden  of  an  advancing  history. 

This  state  of  alienation  from  God  involved  for  man  the  most 
abject  slavery  ; standing  as  he  did  subject  to  the  most  imperi- 
ous demands  of  allegiance  and  yet  stripped  of  the  last  vestage 
of  ability  to  comply.  The  law  of  his  being  which  was  but  the 
will  of  God  concerning  him,  even  reiterated  its  threatening 
challenge  to  obedience,  while  he  possessed  no  power  to  give  a 
favorable  response.  In  vain  did  self  struggle  to  escape  from 
its  dominion,  or  seek  to  establish  its  antagonistic  claims.  This 
was  the  false  position — this  the  bondage  to  a violated  law — 
this  the  spiritual  slavery  from  which  he  was  to  be  redeemed. 

Freedom,  however,  in  its  true  sense,  does  not  involve  ex- 
emption from  the  authority  of  law ; this  is  rather  its  very  first 
integral  element.  Only  as  the  demands  of  the  law  of  our  be- 
ing are  fully  met  can  we  be  said  to  be  free.  Our  bodies,  for 
illustration,  are  never  free,  never  healthy,  never  exempt  from 
pain  and  suffering,  only  as  every  organ  acts  in  most  rigid  obe- 
dience to  its  controlling  law.  Let  but  the  organic  law  fail  of 
its  demands  in  any  particular,  and  the  whole  system  suffers 
from  the  derangement — sickness  and  death  will  be  the  inevita- 
ble consequences.  The  planet  as  it  wheels  its  majestic  rounds 
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in  the  infinitude  of  space,  and  ever  rejoices  in  its  unfettered 
freedom,  finds  this  very  enjoyment  in  the  most  unvarying 
obeisance  to  the  gloving  centre  of  its  motion.  Sundered  from 
its  lawful  and  necessary  relation  to  this,  all  is  confusion,  all 
disharmony,  all  wild  unmeaning  bondage.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  created  existence  does  this  principle  hold,  that  author- 
ity is  indispensable  to  freedom  to  the  extent  to  which,  in  its 
several  departments,  it  may  be  capable. 

Deliverance  then  from  this  bondage  of  a blind  self-will  and 
restoration  to  the  attitude  of  obedience  to  the  organic  law  of 
our  nature,  is  the  first  step  towards  human  freedom.  And  this 
precisely  is  the  course  which  we  find  the  stream  of  history  to 
have  taken,  as  it  floAved  in  the  beginning  from  its  living  source, 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Prior  to  his  advent,  the  whole  or- 
der of  the  world  was  was  preparative — all  tended  to  make  man 
sensible  of  his  helplessness  and  bondage,  and  prepare  his  stub- 
born spirit  for  the  introduction  of  that  divine  principle  of  life, 
which  was  to  constitute  the  positive  element  of  all  future  his- 
tory. When  then  this  divine  leaven  was  incorporated  in  the 
lump  of  humanity,  its  first  out-goings  were  in  the  direction  of 
emancipation  from  the  slavery  of  self,  and  restoration  to  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  as  this  was  embodied  in  the  law  of 
this  redeemed  humanity  of  Christ.  This  tendency  was  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  institutions  of  religion,  strictly  so 
called.  It  extended  itself  abroad  also  into  the  department  of 
government.  This  was  inevitable.  For  if  Christianity  would 
authenticate  its  claim  as  the  world-religion,  it  must  penetrate 
as  deep  and  reach  as  far  as  the  ruin  from  which  it  would  deliv- 
er man.  Not  that  the  state  must  be  subject  to  the  outward 
domination  of  the  Church,  but  that  inasmuch  as  the  life  of  true 
history  is  none  other  than  our  nature  raised  to  its  true  rela- 
tions to  its  author,  in  proportion  as  this  would  leaven  the 
whole  mass  of  the  human  world,  must  it  enter  as  the  controlling 
element  into  every  department  of  its  life.  Government  conse- 
quently gave  evidence  of  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  in  the  course  of  a few  centuries  after  its  revelation  in 
the  world,  and  ever  since  has  its  development  exhibited  the 
presence  of  this  new  principle. 

The  first  settled  tendency  then,  after  Christianity  attained 
a proper  consciousness  of  its  contents  and  mission,  was  in  the 
direction  of  discipline.  And  accordingly  did  the  institutions 
of  both  Church  and  State  take  their  shape.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  government,  the  form  was  that  of  monarchy.  Nor  was 
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this  a fortuitous  occurrence.  Human  nature  was  at  this  period 
in  its  infancy,  and  as  a consequence,  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  child.  If  left  without  the 
restraints  of  the  family  and  the  school,  his  growth  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  self-will,  and  insubordination  to  all  authority, 
whether  human  or  divine,  and  would  never  reach  the  ability  of 
self-government.  It  is  only  as  the  perverse  tendency  of  his 
nature  is  held  under  constraint,  and  self  reduced  to  the  atti- 
tude of  submission  to  higher  authority  and  law,  that  he  will  ul- 
timately be  prepared,  as  he  passes  the  limits  of  his  minority, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  this  prerogative.  So  too  as  regards  the 
State.  What  the  family  and  the  school  are  to  the  individual 
during  his  minority,  government  is  to  humanity  as  a general 
life,  during  the  like  period  of  childhood. 

It  was  about  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  modern  civil- 
ization, when  the  old  Roman  culture  gave  way  before  the  tide 
of  barbaric  life,  as  it  rolled  in  from  the  north,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  this  disciplinary  tendency  of  history  became  most  pal- 
pably apparent.  If  the  world  was  not  to  recede,  and  the  toil 
of  ages  be  forever  lost — if  humanity  was  not  to  be  lost  to  the 
last  sense  of  responsibility,  and  given  over  to  the  unending 
conflicts  of  individual  and  selfish  caprice,  it  must  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  some  powerful  institute,  which  could  re- 
duce its  lawlessness  to  subjection,  and  gradually  school  it  in 
the  principles  of  self-restraint  and  obedience  to  authority. 
This  institute  we  discover  in  the  department  of  religion  to  have 
been  the  Church  ; in  that  of  government,  the  monarchy.  And 
it  was  by  the  co-operation  of  the  two,  that  ultimately  the  wild 
and  discordant  elements  of  the  world’s  life  were  reduced  to  or- 
der and  led  onward  in  the  direction  of  true  history. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  severity  and  even  tyranni- 
cal rigor  with  which  the  lessons  of  subordination  were  inculca- 
ted. Learned  they  must  be,  at  any  cost,  as  the  indispensable 
prerequisites  to  human  liberty.  And  the  miseries  of  the  age  are 
attributable  not  so  much  to  the  spirit  of  the  history  of  the 
times,  as  to  the  mad  and  determined  opposition  of  blind  law- 
lessness. The  individual  must  yield  to  the  historic  progress  of 
the  age,  or  be  crushed  beneath  its  resistless  power.  Hence 
was  it  that  government  assumed  an  arbitrary  character,  which 
made  a reaction  necessary  in  after  times. 

I repeat  it,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  severity  and 
even  cruelty  with  which  the  governments  of  the  times  were 
characterized.  Even  in  our  own  times  the  principle  involved, 
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is  approved,  and  in  this  age  and  country  finds  a practical  illus- 
tration. The  laws  of  our  government  are  imperious  in  their 
demands,  and  insist  upon  obedience  with  the  severest  of  sanc- 
tions. Life  itself  is  held  to  be  a subordinate  interest.  And 
the  government  of  these  United  States,  mild  and  humane  as  it 
is,  will  not  hesitate  to  assert  its  majesty  and  the  supremacy  of 
its  laws  at  the  expense,  if  needs  be,  of  millions  of  treasure,  and 
rivers  of  human  blood.  So  too  in  the  family ; the  child  that 
submits  not  to  the  authority  therein  lodged,  lays  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  severest  penalty  which  it  is  in  its  province  to  in- 
flict. The  reduction  then,  of  the  elements  of  unbridled  law- 
lessness, as  they  confronted  the  institutions  of  past  history, 
called  forth  that  terrible  rigor  which  the  historic  page  narrates, 
and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  when  we  declare  that  milder 
measures  would  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  task. 

But  the  lawful  design  of  all  government,  is  to  conduct  hu- 
manity to  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  which  is  God’s  mer- 
ciful provision  for  man — to  prepare  him  at  last  for  self-govern- 
ment. Humanity,  as  redeemed  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  we 
have  already  seen  to  be  the  life  of  all  true  history,  is  in  its 
very  nature  autonomic , and  the  design  of  its  progressive 
workings  is  to  conduct  the  world  to  this  very  estate.  All  ne- 
cessary force  will  be  employed  to  assert  its  just  and  righteous 
claims ; nor  will  it  hesitate  to  surmount  opposition  at  the  ex- 
pense of  human  life  and  liberty.  But  as  soon  as  this  is  accom- 
plished, then  is  it  the  right  of  the  individual  to  rise  superior  to 
the  outward  restraints  of  his  pupilage,  to  the  extent  precisely 
to  which  he  is  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  liberty.  But 
unfortunately,  poor  fallible  man  is  the  instrument  employed 
for  the  assertion  of  the  claims  of  history ; and  finding  himself 
in  the  attitude  of  dominion,  the  selfish  principle  still  unhappi- 
ly clinging  to  his  nature,  makes  him  slow  to  act  in  obedience 
to  the  very  laws  of  which  he  has  been  appointed  the  executor, 
and  accordingly  seeks  to  hold  his  position  of  authority  even  af- 
ter the  design  of  his  elevation  has  been  accomplished.  Thus 
throwing  himself  in  turn,  in  the  way  of  the  history  he  minis- 
tered to  promote ; and  as  a necessary  consequence,  creates  the 
necessity  for  a reaction,  which  in  its  assertion  must  overwhelm 
him  with  revolution  and  destruction.  Such  an  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  against  undue  restraint,  we  witness  in 
the  reaction  which  took  place  in  the  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century..;! 

We  have  said  that  obedience  to  lawful  authority  is  the  first 
element  of  human  freedom.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
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measure  of  its  full  idea.  It  is  but  one  side  of  the  living  fact, 
and  in  its  isolated  character  does  violence  to  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual man.  Together  with  this  then,  must  be  a clear  per- 
ception of  the  righteousness  of  the  demands  of  law,  and  a full 
and  unconstrained  consent — a yielding  from  free  choice.  The 
slave  may  obey  his  master  through  fear  of  punishment,  yet  is 
he  not  free.  A citizen  may  order  his  steps  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  State — may  abstain  from  theft,  from  rapine  and 
murder,  only  through  fear  of  the  penalty,  but  this  does  not 
make  him  a freeman.  He  is  a slave  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term,  for  he  finds  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  free  choice. 
He  only  is  free  who  obeys  from  a just  sense  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  demand,  and  because  this  demand  meets  the  full 
approval  of  his  own  pleasure. 

The  individual  will  has  its  rights,  and  these  must  not  be 
ignored  if  man  would  be  free.  As  soon  as  he  is  prepared  by 
proper  discipline  for  self-government,  it  is  his  privilege  to  en- 
ter upon  its  enjoyment,  and  to  restrain  him  in  this  direction  is 
to  make  him  a slave.  Such  restraint  was  exercised,  which 
opened  the  way  for  the  reaction  already  alluded  to.  This 
movement  was  at  first  confined  to  the  religious  world,  hut 
being  in  its  nature  truly  historical,  it  gradually  extended  itself 
over  into  the  department  of  civil  life,  and  here  too  the  rights 
of  the  individual  are  asserting  their  claim  to  respect.  But  un- 
fortunately in  both  departments  of  life  we  have  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  extremes  elicit  each  other.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  enjoy  individual  rights  in  consonance  with  the  claims 
of  objective  authority,  the  growing  tendency  is  to  cancel  the 
claims  of  this  last  altogether  and  elevate  self-will  once  more  to 
the  position  of  a rule  of  action.  Remembering  as  man  does, 
the  goadings  of  oppression  to  which  he  was  helplessly  subject- 
ed, he  seems  to  imagine  that  all  objective  rule  is  alike  tyranni- 
cal, and  the  tendency,  we  say,  is  to  cast  its  claims  aside.  Like 
the  wayward  youth  escaping  from  the  restraints  of  his  minori- 
ty, instead  of  approving  his  disciplinary  training,  even  though 
this  may  have  been  severe  and  even  extreme,  and  recognizing 
its  wholesome  precepts  as  the  just  rule  of  subsequent  conduct, 
he  rushes  over  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  seeks  to  escape 
from  all  obligation,  save  only  his  own  willful  pleasure.  No 
former  oppression,  be  it  never  so  tyrannical,  can  justify  the  re- 
jection of  law  and  authority  to  the  extent  that  the  constitution 
of  our  own  nature  demands. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  counter  movement  in  history, 
to  the  present  time,  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  this  ex- 
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fcrerae,  which  we  may  call  libertinism.  Its  spirit  has  acquired 
new  strength  as  it  has  progressed,  until  in  the  present  age  it 
has  assumed  the  palpable  form  of  bald  individualism,  or  in  oth- 
er words,  radicalism, , whose  aim  and  effort  are  to  bring  all  in- 
stitutions subject  to  individual  caprice,  and  to  measure  all  right 
and  rule  by  the  standard  of  private  opinion.  This  is  attended 
with  its  natural  concomitant,  a spirit  of  negativism,  which, 
with  its  fanaticism,  ever  stands  ready  to  wage  war  upon  every 
thing  besides  which  yields  not  to  its  ridiculous  demands.  It  is 
in  its  own  nature  rash,  unthinking  and  precipitate,  and  seeks 
to  carry  its  ends  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  excitement.  It 
substitutes  private  notions  for  past  experience,  and  recklessly 
seeks  to  repudiate  all  obligation  to  past  history,  as  though  it 
were  not  in  fact  the  very  capital  which  gives  it  any  weight  or 
right  indeed  to  exist.  Just  as  reasonably  might  the  mathema- 
tician affect  to  turn  with  contempt  upon  the  elementary  branch- 
es of  his  science,  and  seek  to  repudiate  his  knowledge  of  the 
multiplication  table,  as  something  that  is  weak  and  puerile, 
and  whose  assistance  he  no  longer  needs. 

It  will  be  impossible  at  this  time,  to  attempt  anything  more 
than  a very  cursory  notice  of  the  indications  which  are  discov- 
erable in  the  world  around  us,  of  this  lamentable  tendency. 
The  recent  revolutionary  movements  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, are  here  fully  in  point.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
because  the  reactionary  movement  set  in  several  centuries 
since,  that  all  nations  are  equally  prepared  for  self-govern- 
ment ; all  are  not  equally  advanced  in  the  march  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment.  And  until  each  one  reaches  the  age  of 
majority,  it  were  wise  to  content  itself  in  the  state  of  pupilage. 
I am  well  aware  that  at  the  time  these  revolutions  broke  out, 
they  were  by  many  regarded  as  altogether  hopeful — as  the 
harbingers  of  universal  emancipation,  and  the  speedy  elevation 
of  man  to  the  eminence  of  freedom,  to  which  God  is  gradually 
conducting  him  in  the  process  of  the  world’s  history.  But  a 
careful  examination  into  their  true  spirit  will  readily  expose 
their  premature  and  radical  character.  They  were  not  the 
outbirth  of  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  else  would  their  overthrow 
have  been  vastly  more  difficult.  The  very  fact  that  the  move- 
ment for  the  most  part  was  only  partial — that  it  commanded 
in  the  several  countries  in  which  it  showed  itself,  no  more  pow- 
er and  energy  than  were  exhibited,  proves  conclusively  that 
their  disciplinary  training  was  not  yet  complete.  And  this 
may  be  fearlessly  affirmed.  Eor  if  it  be  true  that  God  is  in 
history,  and  that  it  is  but  the  revelation  of  his  will  as  regards 
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man — if  it  be  true  that  the  design  of  this  history  is  to  reclaim 
man  from  the  miseries  of  spiritual  bondage  and  elevate  him  at 
last  to  the  capability,  as  -well  as  to  the  enjoyment,  of  self- 
government,  how  is  it  possibly  conceivable,  that  the  ultimate 
affirmation  of  this  design  can  fail,  after  all  preparatory  progress 
has  been  completed.  Dare  we  impiously  say  that  God  has 
begun  to  build,  and  is  not  able  to  finish — that  his  arm  may 
lead  man  to  the  very  portals  of  the  temple  of  liberty,  but  there 
grows  impotent,  and  has  no  power  to  conduct  him  in  ? No 
verily.  Had  these  nations  accomplished  their  disciplinary 
training,  and  been  prepared  for  self-government ; so  sure  as 
there  is  truth  in  history  as  the  work  of  God’s  providence,  and 
strength  in  his  right  hand,  would  they  have  been  lead,  triumph- 
ant over  all  their  enemies  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  Heaven 
intended  portion  for  man.  God  was  not  in  this  revolutionary 
movement,  hence  its  failure.  Its  advocates  felt  the  weight  of 
rigorous  discipline,  and  were  captivated  by  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  our  free  institutions,  and  sought  to  make  our  privi- 
leges their  own,  but  they  were  like  the  youth  in  his  teens  as- 
piring to  the  prerogatives  of  manhood. 

How  very  different  was  the  reformatory  movement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ? When  the  chord  of  true  liberty,  in  matters 
of  religion,  was  then  struck,  it  vibrated  in  the  hearts  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  religious  world,  and  finding  themselves 
waked  up  to  a sense  of  the  lawful  rights,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
which  they  felt  themselves  prepared,  no  opposition  sufficiently 
potent  could  be  commanded  to  repress  their  uprisings.  It  was 
a world  historical  movement.  God  was  in  it,  and  it  overwhelm- 
ed all  opposition.  So  also  in  the  American  Revolution.  There 
was  no  self-will,  no  rebellion  against  the  rights  of  law  and  just 
authority.  At  first  indeed,  there  was  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies,  to  sever  their  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country.  The  effort  was  to  secure  redress  for  grievances,  and 
deliverance  from  oppression ; and  could  these  have  been  se- 
cured, they  doubtless  would  have  been  content  to  remain  in 
dutiful  allegiance.  They  asked  not  exemption  from  the  re- 
straint of  law,  but  deliverance  from  the  abuse  of  power.  And 
it  was  not  until  all  their  remonstrances  had  failed,  all  their 
protestations  of  loyalty  had  been  mocked,  that  they  felt  con- 
strained to  resort  to  the  alternative.  Submission  to  law,  not 
as  a matter  of  coercion,  but  of  free  choice,  has  ever  character- 
ized the  American  people,  and  this  is  the  ground  precisely  of 
their  fitness  for  independence. 

Not  so  the  revolutionists  of  Europe.  The  true  spirit  of  lib- 
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erty  had  no  place  among  them.  They  quarreled  not  with  the 
abuse  of  power,  but  with  law  itself,  both  human  and  divine. 
They  embodied  no  religious  element,  without  which,  any  move- 
ment must  be  unhistorical.  They  sought  room,  not  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  free  choice  in  their  obedience  to  law,  but  rather  the 
elevation  of  their  own  self-will  to  the  dignity  of  a rule  of  action.. 
Their  spirit  was  altogether  negative,  destructional ; and  in  their 
assault  upon  the  existing  powers,  they  aimed  at  the  indiscrim- 
inate destruction  of  true  authority,  as  well  as  of  its  abuse.  They 
had,  it  is  true,  a vague  dream  of  liberty,  and  were  fired  with 
its  love,  as  they  contemplated  the  happy  and  peaceful  condi- 
tion of  these  United  States.  But  they  made  their  observations 
from  a distance,  and  from  an  unfavorable  position,  and  wildly 
imagined  that  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  pleasure 
as  regards  his  own  conduct. 

This  state  of  things  found  its  practical  workings  in  France. 
Like  an  avalanche  did  the  popular  will  overpower  the  govern- 
ment ; and  in  a very  few  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  was  the  way  opened  for  the  full  realization  of  the 
dream  of  liberty.  But  we  all  know  the  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Scarcely  was  it  established  when  the  v/ild  spirit  of  radi- 
calism revealed  itself  with  such  formidable  demonstrations  of 
power  for  future  evil,  that  it  speedily  became  apparent  to  her 
calmer  statesmen,  that  the  alternative  was  not  between  a re- 
public and  a monarchy,  but  between  a reign  of  terror,  as  once 
before  experienced  by  that  unhappy  people,  and  a well  regu- 
lated empire.  We,  as  a people,  were  loud  in  our  denunciations 
against  the  conduct  of  the  present  Emperor,  and  the  title  of 
traitor  was  upon  every  lip,  but  history  is  now  unequivocal  in 
its  assurance,  that  it  was  a master  stroke  of  political  wisdom, 
to  save  the  nation  from  being  deluged  with  fraternal  blood. 
And  certainly  if  France  was  not  prepared  for  a popular  form 
of  government,  much  less  were  the  other  nations  which  put 
forth  their  simultaneous  efforts. 

Kossuth  too,  in  his  wild  and  ungrateful  career  m this  coun- 
try, gave  the  most  palpable  evidence  of  his  fanatical  spirit,  in 
seeking  to  make  his  crude  notions  of  international  policy,  the 
rule  of  universal  action  ; and  no  doubt  the  want  of  power  was 
the  only  barrier  which  restrained  him  from  proposing  terms  of 
peace  to  the  whole  world. 

But  we  are  not  without  indications  of  the  presence  of  this 
extreme  tendency  in  our  own  country.  The  facility  with 
which  the  most  visionary  schemes  gain  a hearing  and  enlist  ad- 
vocates, is  not  a little  significant  in  this  direction.  It  would 
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seem  to  require  but  a bold  presumption  and  a boisterous  tongue, 
to  command  influence,  and  measurably  at  least  to  further  the 
wildest  project.  It  cannot  be  said  of  us  as  a people,  that  we 
are  altogether  unthinking,  but  unfortunately  we  act  before 
thinking  ; and  not  unfrequently,  as  recent  experience  has 
proven,  are  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  retracing  our  head- 
long steps.  Our  citizens,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  have  recently 
exhibited  an  unwonted  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  this  particular 
direction.  Excitement  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day — • 
discontent  with  that  which  is  old  and  established,  and  an  in- 
satiable craving  after  something  new  and  strange.  Ours  is 
emphatically  an  age  of  progress,  but  progress  under  the  con- 
duct of  individual  will  and  aggrandizement.  There  is  a thirst 
for  adventure  and  speculation,  and  a disposition  to  wander 
away  from  old  and  fixed  land  marks.  There  is  also  a rapidly 
growing  disposition  to  divest  government  of  its  prerogatives, 
and  invest  the  popular  will  with  accumulated  power.  To  the 
extent  precisely  that  these  changes  are  effected,  does  our  gov- 
ernment lose  its  representative  character,  and  approximate  a 
pure  democracy.  And  it  were  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that 
an  absolute  democracy,  is  an  absolute  mob.  The  popular  out- 
breaks of  late  so  frequent ; the  increase  of  crime  ; the  wild  and 
unlawful  expeditions  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  such  as 
those  directed  against  the  island  of  Cuba  ; the  recklessness 
which  is  manifested  in  large  measure  with  reference  to  our  pa- 
cific relations  to  foreign  countries  ; and  besides  these,  the  un- 
righteous tampering  with  the  Heaven  ordained  institution  of 
capital  punishment ; the  fanatical  furor  of  ultra-abolitionism, 
warring  alike  against  Church  and  State,  and  refusing  fellow- 
ship with  all  who  will  not  make  the  abolition  of  southern  sla- 
very, the  first  article  in  both  their  political  and  religious  creed  ; 
then  that  shameful  exhibition  of  human  weakness,  made  to 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  wide  world,  under  the  title  of 
“Woman’s  Rights,”  whose  deluded  votaries  seem  to  forget  not 
only  that  nice  sense  of  delicacy  which  makes  woman  the  object 
of  our  warmest  affection,  but  equally  their  own  tender  sex,  and 
the  design  of  God  in  their  creation  ; as  also  that  wonderful  and 
mad  infatuation — “ spiritual  rappings  ” — destroying  the  peace 
of  homes,  and  crazing  the  brains  of  many  of  its  pitiable  subjects ; 
and  scores  of  indications  besides  which  might  be  mentioned, 
all  go  conclusively  to  show  the  one-sided  tendency  of  the  age — 
the  disposition  to  give  the  reins  to  private  will  and  caprice  over 
against  the  settled  principles  of  past  history,  and  the  actual  de- 
demands  of  the  law  of  our  nature. 
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In  the  department  of  the  Church,  the  indications  are  no  less 
portentous.  Individual  opinion  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the 
tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal,  and  indeed  the  actual  measure  of 
all  revealed  truth.  No  matter  what  was  the  judgment  of  past 
ages  touching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  all  must  now  square 
with  the  views  and  notions  which  seem  to  commend  themselves 
to  each  man  for  himself.  Herein  precisely  consists  the  cause 
of  the  increasing  growth  of  heresy  around  us — the  denial  of 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  reduction 
of  this  with  all  its  glories  and  confounding  mysteries  to  the 
measure  of  the  finite  understanding.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
cite  instances  in  proof  of  this  growing  defection  from  the  truth, 
with  all  its  concomitant  results,  as  revealed  in  the  terrible  evil  of 
the  sect  system.  We  need  but  be  familiar  with  the  religious 
prints  of  the  day,  to  be  certified  by  their  admissions  and  lamen- 
tations, their  enquiries  and  conjectures,  that  this  tendency 
holds  to  a much  more  alarming  extent  than  is  perhaps  gener- 
ally supposed.  Wide  spread  insubordination  to  everything 
like  Church  authority,  gives  additional  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  allegation.  So  completely  is  this  regarded  as  a 
proper  subject  for  private  judgment,  that  when,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  this  last  is  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  fancies  of 
the  individual,  he  never  stops  to  enquire  as  to  the  correctness 
of  his  position,  or  even  the  probabilities  against  him,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  most  lawless  radicalism,  sets  it  at  defiance,  and 
seeks  out  a congenial  fraternity  among  the  thousand  and  one 
conflicting  sects  with  which  Christendom  is  cursed. 

But  our  remarks  have  already  exceeded  their  intended  lim- 
its, and  it  must  now  suffice  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  most 
unhappy  feature  in  the  radical  tendency  of  the  age,  is,  that  it 
seems  not  yet  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point.  Things 
seem  to  be  growing  worse,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  signs 
of  the  times,  we  have  just  reason  to  be  apprehensive  for  the 
future,  with  reference  to  both  Church  and  State.  The  ten- 
dency will  necessarily  run  its  course — it  will  strive  its  utmost 
against  the  truthful  progress  of  history,  until  this  last  shall 
have  accumulated  sufficient  force  to  assert  its  rights,  when  it 
is  to  be  feared,  it  will  surmount  this  unnatural  and  sinful  ob- 
struction with  the  devastating  power  of  a revolution.  The  ul- 
timate issue,  however,  will  be  truthful — will  and  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a Heaven  directed  history. 
But  it  is  seriously  to  be  feared  that  the  overcoming  of  this  evil, 
may  yet  pour  forth  rivers  of  blood,  and  fill  the  world  with  sigh* 
and  tears. 


